JOAN    OF    ARC
attached himself to the army after Troyes; the Regent's
opinion of Joan remained unchanged and four years
later, in reporting to the Council on the misfortunes
of the English after her arrival, he blamed them largely
on "that disciple and limb of a fiend called Pucelle."
The letter reached Charles on the nth at Crepy-en-
Valois and so stung him that he wheeled abruptly south-
west to Lagny-le-sec to take up the challenge. "You
can find me without trouble; it's rather I who am
looking for you/5 he wrote to Bedford, forgetting whose
back it was that had been turned. The Regent, without
undue haste, followed his letter north and camped at
Mitry, south of Daumartin-en-Goele, within sight of the
hills round Paris. The king sent la Hire out to recon-
noitre; the Gascon returned to report that the English
were in their usual semi-fortified position and too strong
to be attacked. Charles suggested to Bedford that he
come out, but the Englishman naturally preferred to
fight where he was. The French sniffed and turned
north once more. The Regent first fell back nearer Paris,
then decided to follow lest the enemy take Compiegne
and not only cut off the road to Flanders but open a
road for themselves into Normandy.
The two armies were in sight of each other again on
the 14th, when a French detachment under Jean de
Saintrailles, a brother of Poton, caught the English waist
deep in water while fording a tiny tributary of the Oise
called la Nonnette. The king could not come up in
time, however, to take advantage of his luck, and
Bedford was able to select a position in front of
Senlis before night fell. The French deployed two
and a half miles away with their backs to the town of
Montepilloy.
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